THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
necessary tools of their trade. Among monasteries, Fulda was
pre-eminent: with the tremendous exception of Alcuin, all the
greatest scholars of Charlemagne's time had been either monks
or pupils there.
Charlemagne had, in a word, raised the position ofmagister
to one of the highest honour, an achievement which Europe
had hardly seen since the days of Plato. In spite of the fact
that he himself never learned to write, though he tried hard
enough, his own court was a school of letters, and none was
held in greater esteem there than the scholars of many nations
who were attached to his service. Among his own Carolingian
schools were many names, Tours and St.-Gall, Rheims and
Chartres, which were to be doubly famous in the twelfth
century; and it was to one of these schools, Corbie, and to
Charlemagne's personal encouragement, that the world of
scholarship owed the superseding of the old illegible scripts
by the Caroline Minuscule, a form of handwriting which
provided the intellectual revival of the twelfth century with a
universally intelligible medium of communication.
Charlemagne's political empire broke in pieces after his
death, and the security which he had won was again drenched
in anarchy. But not even the brutalities of the tenth century
were able wholly to destroy the mechanism of scholarship
which Charlemagne had created. And, what is still more
important, Charlemagne had, perhaps by accident, perhaps by
design, placed the centre of gravity of his educational system
not in Italy but in the northern provinces of Prance. When
the twelfth-century revival of learning came, it was a move-
ment which hinged on Chartres, Paris and Rheims. Nor is
Charlemagne's achievement irrelevant even to twentieth-
century politics. Still the dream of the United States of
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